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GLEANINGS 


BISHOP FISHER TELLS A STORY 
An Editorial 
from The Christian Leader 

At the meeting of the Free Church 
Council held in Boston, March 7, Bishop 
Fisher, president of the Council as he is of 
the Free Church Fellowship, told the 
members a story that touched the imagi- 
nation of every man at the table. 

He said that while under Methodist 
usage he, as a minister, was entirely free 
to join the Free Church, and accept office 
in it, he was interested to have his church 
go with him in a movement which he 
believed meant much for religion every- 
where. 

He did not care to urge the matter 
over much, for he felt that actions of that 
kind should be frank, free, spontaneous, 
and the result of strong conviction. 

The church that Bishop Fisher now 
serves is the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Detroit, Michigan. The church 
goes back in the history of Detroit to the 
days of the pioneer and the blockhouse. 
It was the first Protestant church in the 
state. It has been a power in Detroit all 
the years since. Many of the strong men 
in the industrial and business life of the 
city belong to it. From the pastorate of 
Central Church, many men have gone into 
the bishopric. Lynn Harold Hough was its 
pastor for eight successful years. 

At a meeting of the quarterly conference 
of this church, held before the first Annual 
Meeting of the Free Church Fellowship, 
Bishop Fisher said that he had taken 
membership on the Council and would 
attend the meeting. This led to inquiry 
about membership, and Bishop Fisher 
explained how the movement started, what 
churches were in it, and how both denomi- 
nations and local churches could adhere 
Out: 

This led to discussion of the position of 
Central Church in the matter. Finally a 
motion was made that Central Church 
make application to join. After more dis- 
cussion, all in favor of joining, the motion 
was put and every hand went up in favor 
except the hand of one man—one of the 
oldest, strongest men in the meeting. He 
did not vote no, however. After the vote 
there was silence for a moment, and then 
this man arose. He said in substance that 
they all knew where he stood. He was a 
life-long Methodist, he loved the Metho- 
dist Church, he believed in its divine mis- 
sion and its divine leader, he would not 
willingly do anything to weaken its prestige 
and standing, or that of Central Church, 
to which he was bound by the tenderest 
of ties going back through the years, but 
they all had voted for this motion except 
himself, If Central Church were to take 
this action, he wanted it taken in the right 


way, and therefore he had risen to vote 
“ves” and to make it unanimous. 

“In that kind of spirit,’ said Bishop 
Fisher, ‘‘Central Church joins the Free 
Church Fellowship, It was no snap judg- 
ment. It was no act of easy good nature. 
It was thought out, and it was done in a 
way that touched me profoundly.” 

In itself it is significant, and the spirit 
back of it is more significant. 

It made the members of the Council 
feel, what we feel, that the Free Church 
Fellowship is starting out to be what its 
founders hoped and prayed it might be, a 
meeting place for forward-looking men 
and groups and a true servant of free 
religion. 


TO THE MODERN IDEALIST 
Humphrey Trevelyn 
from The Yale Review 


Christian Platonists cannot work with 
Communists. But if the Communists are 
doing wrong, the more necessary for us to 
do right. While men and women are starv- 
ing through no fault of their own, no Chris- 
tian and no Platonist can be complacent 
about the system under which we live. 
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And if we think it is wrong for the destitute 
to wish to take by force the material wealth 
which they should have, then it is for us to 
give it them. And charity is not enough. 
Though we relieve the Hundred Neediest, 
what of the Hundred and First? When 
things have reached their present pass, 
political action is necessary. The social 
system must be reformed so that no one 
need be destitute who is willing to earn a 
livelihood. If a centrally controlled econ- 
omy is necessary to gain this end, the 
employers must accept such restrictions 
of their individual liberty as will permit 
effective planning. And these restrictions 
must be imposed on itself by the employing 
class, not wrung from it by threats and 
fear of worse catastrophes. For reform is 
morally valuable only if it is made freely 
by the more fortunate. I hear the Com- 
munist scoff: ‘“You pious fraud! to hope 
the capitalists will ever give up one cent 
till it is forced from them at the point of the 
gun!”’ Must we be content to let this taunt 
be true in the future as it has been in the 
past? Where are the men who will shoulder 
the responsibility of their class, will give 
their lives to building a better society in 
which all men will have the chance to 
develop the divine parts and throw off the 
earthy? Are the eternal values dead in our 
world? Now is the time to show they are 
not, when selfishness and false values above 
and below threaten to ruin the state. And 
if we wish to build a state which shall be 
comely in the eyes of God and man, our 
constant lodestar and inspiration must be 
those values which Plato saw, which 
Plotinus taught, and which Christ lived; 
and which are eternally present behind 
the world we know, for any and all of us 
to see, to teach and to live—if we will. 
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ALL MEN’S PORTION 
James H. West 
from Unity 
O Freedom! still thy ringing harp should 
sound, 
The dull to rouse, the pitiless to wake; 
For still the hearts of men and women 
break, 
And still the cry of suffering is drowned 
By heedless merry-makers. Earth around 
The weak are crushed, the giant-handed 
slake 
At love’s expense their Just of power, and 
take 
Their ease in plenty, while the poor are 
bound. 


It is not now the Age for Tooth and Claw; 
It is the Age for Plenty and for Peace. 
With air and sea and earth all shouting 


“Yours!” > a 
A vaster wealth than Midas dreamed or 
saw 
Is all men’s portion. Is the Golden 
Fleece 


To warm the drones alone, and not the 
doers? 


; 
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The Unitarian Tradition * 


Francis Greenwood Peabody 


Q] HAVE been a member of this Association for 
sixty years, and have much appreciated its 
fellowship; but for some years increasing deaf- 
ness has made it difficult to participate in your 
deliberations, and I have had to resign myself to what 
Harvard University calls an ‘Emeritus’ position, 
which, by the way, has no relation whatever to merit. 
When I was appointed an emeritus professor, I fancied 
it was in some sense an honorable advancement, but 
on consulting the Latin dictionary I found that 
Emeritus means only ‘out of service,” or, as we 
should say, ‘“‘down and out’; and the example given 
was ‘“‘Emeritum aratrum’’—a wornout plough. I have 
resigned myself, therefore, to such a position on the 
side-lines of life, where the ‘‘down and outs” linger 
and watch the game. When, however, the suggestion 
eame that I might talk with you of the Unitarian 
tradition, and of my personal relations with a past 
which none of you has shared, J welcomed the oppor- 
tunity for an informal account of that earlier era, at 
the risk of illustrating what has been called the period 
of anecdotage. 

As an emeritus minister surveys the present situa- 
tion in religious thought, he sees one conspicuous line 
of cleavage running through our time, between the 
two factors of the religious life,—the sense of God and 
the need of man, the theological and the ethical aspects 
of religion, the spiritual and the social creed. On the 
one hand we observe a rejuvenescent theism, a renais- 
sance of mysticism, a revival of the consciousness of 
God as the only source of confidence. The theology of 
Professor Karl Barth, which has made such an impres- 
sion on Germany, is a confession of human helpless- 
ness, a post-war ery of despair, which finds the only 
promise for humanity in Divine intervention, and 
takes refuge from human inability in the immediate 
revelations of God. Godis absolute. Manis impotent. 
Religion teaches surrender to God, not the develop- 
ment of personality. The movement initiated by 
Dr. Frank Buchman, and curiously misnamed an 
Oxford Movement, though remote from Barth through 
its indifference to theology, has a similar character as a 
revival of passionate theism, the confession and 
communication of the daily guidance of a Living God. 
On the other hand is the conspicuous revival of an 
ethical faith as a sufficient religion, indifferent to 
Divine re-enforcement and well defined as “‘the shared 
quest of the good life.” mt I 

Both of these signs of the present time indicate 
the perennial vitality of religion. Though each is 
concerned with but half of the historic faith, it is 


*An address to the Association of Ministers in and about 


Cambridge, March 9, 1935. 


none the less reassuring to observe how much the half 
is worth. It is better to have a religion which leaves 
out human capacity, or a religion which regards theism 
as obsolete, than to have no religion at all. Yet it 
remains obvious that the perennial problem of religion 
is to attain a faith which is mystical in its origin but 
ethical in its consequences, a faith known by its works 
and works as the product of faith, a theism which 
flowers into humanism and a humanism which reveals 
the universe “not as a great machine but as a great 
thought.” 

Now this problem of attaining unity among the 
elements of religion has a peculiar association with the 
Unitarian Tradition. The representatives of our com- 
munion a generation ago had their own limitations, 
and it would be quite misguided to regard them as 
final authorities. ‘‘Greater works than these shall ye 
do,’”’ said Jesus to his disciples, “‘because I go to my 
Father.’’ The clearer vision of God would open the 
way to a better service of man. ‘‘I am the Way,”’— 
that is the essence of the Unitarian tradition. The 
past is precious not as a pattern, but as a prophecy. 
Christologies may change, but the Christian life 
endures. 

On this two-fold assurance, of the vision and the 
task, our spiritual progenitors held a firm grasp. Their 
rational theism inspired their determined humanism. 
Their Living God revealed a waiting world; their faith 
was known by its works and their works were sustained 
by faith. They illustrated what has been lately said 
of the sermons of Dean Inge, that “they correct the 
easy humanism of the day by setting its problems 
against the background of the Eternal.’’ With this 
tradition in mind, it may be of interest to recall a few 
of the personalities with whom IJ have had personal 
contact and who represented with singular complete- 
ness the strength derived from the consciousness of 
God and dedicated to the service of men. 

I cannot begin this story of personal intimacy with 
Channing, for he died in 1842, seven years before I 
was born, yet he illustrated conspicuously the unity 
I have in mind, of spiritual vision and ethical devotion. 
When I first became interested in social service, it was 
a surprise to find that the beginnings of such enter- 
prises in our part of the world occurred through the 
personal influence of two Boston Unitarians. Joseph 
Tuckerman was a modest minister in Chelsea, but he 
devoted himself to the care of the destitute, and his 
little treatise on the Care of the Poor has become a 
classic in the programs of Associated Charities, Family 
Welfare Societies, and the English Organization of 


Charity, which in its turn began with a Unitarian 


layman of Liverpool. 
Dorothea Dix was a frail invalid who happened 
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one day at the door of the First Parish Church of 
Cambridge to meet a young minister named Nichols, 
who told her of his work for the insane at the Fast 
Cambridge Jail, and the shocking conditions under 
which the insane and criminals were herded there 
together. Miss Dix thereupon dedicated herself to the 
painful task of rescuing the insane from such abuses, 
and proceeded, not only to redeem Massachusetts, but 
to go from state to state and from country to country, 


instructing and admonishing Prime Ministers, Con-: 


gresses and the reigning Pope, until the care of the 
insane had become a crusade of mercy and wisdom. 
Curiously enough, these crusades had the effect, among 
other things, of redeeming Miss Dix from her own 
invalidism, and she became a hardy and long-living 
humanist, serving through our war between the states 
as a director of nurses; and when at the end of the war 
she was offered any reward she might choose, she 
selected a stand of American flags, which at her death 
she bequeathed to Harvard University and which 
hung for many years in the transept of Memorial Hall. 

But how was it that these modest and unwearied 
crusaders were inspired for their work? Dr. Tuckerman 
was a daily companion of Dr. Channing, and Miss Dix 
was a member of his household and a helper in his 
work. And what was it that both Tuckerman and 
Miss Dix had learned from him? It was his firm grasp 
on the immediate sense of the Living God. ‘“‘What is 
excellent,’ he had said, ‘‘in human nature, is of God. 
Without God our life has no aim and our experiments 
no permanence. Human nature is great only through 
its parentage, great because descended from God.” 
Channing has been called the “first of the humanists,” 
but his teaching of the dignity of human nature was a 
corollary of his religious vision. He had solved the 
problem of unity between religious insight and social 
ethics. His influence on Tuckerman and Miss Dix was 
because he had communicated to them what Professor 
Eddington has called ‘‘the inner response of the spirit 
to a power greater than one’s self.”’ 

All this, however is ancient history. Channing 
had already become a classic figure when I began to 
think about these things. With the generation which 
succeeded Channing, on the other hand, I had the 
privilege of intimacy, and though I might speak of 
many friends, it is sufficient to name three repre- 
sentatives of this Unitarian tradition. The first was 
Henry Whitney Bellows, who was born in 1814 and 
died in 1882. Dr. Bellows was probably the most 
gifted, or, in an accurate sense, inspired preacher of the 
Unitarian fellowship. Less passionate in temper than 
Theodore Parker, less classic in form than Channing, 
his sweeping style and wealth of material made his 
only homiletical fault that of over-abundance and 
prolixity. He was generally recognized as the first 
orator of New York City at public and social occasions, 
the most admired of after-dinner speakers and the 
most compelling in spontaneous and unstudied elo- 
quence. His congregation included many of the most 
honored citizens of New York, the leaders of the bar, 
James Carter and Joseph Choate, and the venerable 
Peter Cooper, whose ample white hair I can still see 
in memory in his habitual place. His addresses on 
the Suspense of Faith, the Uses of Weaith, and the 
Centenary of Channing, were dramatic incidents in 


metropolitan life, and his defence of the theater, at aj 
time when pious folk were condemning that form of) 
recreation, made him both bitterly attacked andj 
I well remember going with him} 
to the opening of Booth’s Theater, for which he had|jj 
received tickets from the management, and I see him | 
now advancing down the aisle, clad in the black)ij 
garments of his profession, wearing a conspicuous) 
white tie, and receiving the applause of the crowded |} 


widely approved. 


theater as a recognition of his sympathy with Edwin|| 
Booth, as a Shakespearian interpreter and an honor-| 


able gentleman. 


Yet this reputation as a preacher is not the chief i) 
His |} 


claim of Dr. Bellows to permanent gratitude. 


place in our social history was won not by his words | 
but by the works to which his faith called him, not 
by his eloquence but by his sacrificial service. The war) 
between the states made him not merely the minister | 


of an unwelcomed communion, but a national figure 
of administrative leadership. The war had found the 
Northern armies pitifully lacking in surgeons, nurses 
and hospitals, and the greatest philanthropic organi- 


zation of that era was created in the torm of a “‘Sani-. 
tary Commission.’ Dr. Bellows was at once appointed | 


president of this national enterprise, and traversed 


the whole country to gain generous participants. He} 


reached even California, then a long way off, and had 
the companionship there of another Unitarian min- 


ister, Starr King, of whom it was said that he saved. 


California to the Union. Great meetings and fairs 
were held all over the country under Dr. Bellows’s 


guidance, and what was then the vast sum of five] 


million dollars was collected and applied to these 
merciful ends. Among the women enlisted for service 


the most conspicuous was his devoted parishioner, |} 


Louisa Schuyler, then a girl of but twenty-four years 
of age and, like Florence Nightingale, bred in luxury, 


but dedicating her noble nature and her executive]} 
force to the relief of suffering. The pastoral influence |] 


of the great preacher became enlarged into the con- 
tinental administration of a new philanthropy. It was 
the rational outcome of a virile faith in the guidance 
of God through the disasters of men. 

A second bearer of the Unitarian tradition 


whom I wish to mention was of a different type. 
Dr. Bellows was classic in manner and diction, a]} 
Edward |} 
Everett Hale, on the other hand, was versatile, liter- 

The one was an|| 
executive, the other a dreamer. One was a rationalist, | 
2 ’ Yet both exhibited the same ] 
religious unity of faith and works, preaching and |f 


natural orator, and a forcible administrator. 
ary, spontaneous and imaginative. 
the other a mystic. 


practice, the guidance of God and the service of man. 


Dr. Hale had the limitations of the idealist. 1{e under- } 
took impracticable schemes. He made ground plans. 
of a half dozen utopias, but in religious inspiration and | 


social vision there have been few in American history 


so quickening and irresistible. The swiftness, not to. 
say the precipitancy, of his mind may be illustrated |} 
) It happened that in my } 
student life I had become interested in the mediaeval 

mystics of the Christian Church and had found much | 
reassurance in that research by conversations with | 
One day I was astonished by receiving || 
a letter from him, written on scraps of paper torn |} 


by ‘one personal incident. 


Dr. Hale. 


March 28, 19354) 


————— ——1 


| 


\ 


; 
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from magazines at a railway junction where he had 
missed his connection. The purport of it was as 
follows: 


Dear Frank: You and I and one other person, to be 
later named, are to make a book similar to Vaughan’s 
“Hours with the Mystics.” It will consist of a series of 
letters written by us in succession and passed from one 
writer to the next. This is the first letter. You will 
comment on it and pass it to —. When this corre- 
spondence has gone round three times, there will be a 
book of nine chapters, and the subject we love will be 
given new life. 


Affectionately yours, 
Edward Everett Hale. 


Then followed a brief sketch of the mediaeval mystics, 
interrupted apparently by the arrival of the train, and 
constituting not only the first but the last chapter ever 
produced of this alluring enterprise. 

At the peak of his powers, in the great Basilica 
of Union Park, Dr. Hale thundered out a searching 
message and gathered round him a devoted company 
of eager disciples. Yet his permanent monument is in 
the prodigious output of literary production, which has 
had a perennial influence on American minds. ‘Ten 
Times One Is Ten,” “In His Name” and “The Man 
Without a Country” have preached to millions the 
gospel of the Christian life, with its social consecration 
and its essential patriotism. The Waldensian maxims 
“For the Love of Christ’? and “‘In His Name’”’ made 
at once a romantic piece of history and a call to 
socialized religion. 

The crowning moment of Dr. Hale’s career was 
when the midnight hour struck which marked the 
transition to a new century. On the night of De- 
cember 31, 1900, a vast throng packed the space from 
the State House in Boston nearly to Tremont Street, 
and waited in solemn stillness for the coming of mid- 
night. I was able to find a place half way down Park 
Street, and wondered whether anything could be 
heard. A few moments before the hour struck, Dr. 
Hale’s words, transmitted by a sounding board, swept 


_ across the darkness as if a messenger from the skies 


were speaking: ‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations.”’ Then, as the distant bells 
struck the hour, trumpets blew and the great crowds 
joined with Dr. Hale in repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
and in singing America. It was a scene which no one 
could witness without emotion, or can recall without 
hearing again the far-reaching voice of the unseen 
preacher. A multitude had gathered, like the com- 
panions of ““Ten Times One Is Ten,” and welcomed 
the new century “in His name.”’ In a word, this com- 
plex character of Dr. Hale was a lifelong expression 
of the Unitarian tradition, of Christian feeling wrought 
into social action. The correlation of faith and works, 
of theism and humanism, was expressed in preaching 
and practice, in thought and life. 

I have time to recall but one other friend, whom 
l have always thought the most completely repre- 
sentative of the tradition wrought into Unitarian 
history. James Freeman Clarke did not have the 
magisterial eloquence of Dr. Bellows or the romantic 
versatility of Dr. Hale. He was unadorned in speech 
and won his place by discretion and wisdom. He 
possessed in a rare degree the quality which is vaguely 


described as poise, the balance of feeling and thought, 
of imagination and wisdom, which made him the 
trusted counsellor and the missionary guide of great 
numbers throughout his life, and gave him a perma- 
nent place in religious literature. He was born in 1810 
and passed his boyhood in the home of Dr. Freeman, 
for whom he was named. It would seem inevitable 
that he should inherit the devout qualities bred in 
King’s Chapel, but a stronger impulse led him to what 
was then frontier service, and at the age of twenty- 
three he migrated to a missionary church of the 
Unitarian faith in Louisville, Ky. Here he won the 
loyalty of a notable group, and added to his tasks as a 
mission preacher a cooperative work with William 
E)iot in St. Louis, Mo., and Ephraim Peabody in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in editing a magazine, The Western 
Messenger, which soon had the unique merit of in- 
cluding poems by Emerson, and, by a curious accident, 
the lovely poem of John Keats, a “Hymn to Apollo.” 
The poet’s brother had settled in Louisville and the 
poet, then twenty-two years of age, sent him these 
verses, which were first printed in this obscure: Uni- 
tarian journal. 

God of the golden bow 

And of the golden lyre 

And of the golden hair 

And of the golden fire, 

Charioteer 

Of the patient year. 


When after eight years of this service, Mr. Clarke 
was summoned to Boston, he made it a condition that 
the church to which he came should be in every aspect 
free, without holding of pews or paying of rentals, but 
open to all and supported by voluntary giving. Here 
he at once drew to his novel enterprise men and 
women of venturesome faith, John A. Andrew, later 
the war-governor of Massachusetts, and Samuel Howe 
and his wife Julia Ward—the man the greatest figure 
in American philanthropy, and the wife a distinguished 
leader among American women, whose “‘Battle Hymn”’ 
is still sung in almost every school. To this sympa- 
thetic company Dr. Clarke dedicated his ripened mind 
and generous heart, and a series of books soon testified 
to his poise and wisdom. It happened that when I was 
first drawn to this influence Dr. Clarke had proposed 
a plan of study for young men in the various religions 
of the world, and I enlisted in this group. Each student 
applied himself to a single religion,—Buddhism it 
might be, or Confucianism, and each week one subject 
was attacked and the contribution of each religion 
described, with asummary by the leader of the relation 
of all to the Christian tradition. This informal class- 
room meeting was later wrought into the volume ‘Ten 
Great Religions,’’ a book which the omniscient scholar 
in the ethnic religions, George Foote Moore, has as- 
sured me had value as an introduction to the study 
after some sixty years since its publication. 

The recognition won by Dr. Clarke as a spiritual 
counsellor may be indicated by one characteristic act. 
In a heated presidential campaign Mr. Cleveland’s 
character was attacked as rendering him unfit for 
the presidency. Dr. Clarke was a Republican, but 
could not commit himself to Mr. Blaine, and without 
conference with others decided to learn the truth from 
Mr. Cleveland himself. He took the train to Albany, 
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conferred with the Democratic candidate, and re- 
turned to announce that Mr. Cleveland should have 
his vote. It would be too much to say that this moral 
support of an individual was responsible for Mr. 
Cleveland’s election, but it is quite certain that, where 
the blunder of another minister concerning “‘rum, 
Romanism and rebellion” cost Mr. Blaine many votes, 
the judicial statement of Dr. Clarke was an important 
factor in securing for the country the fearless and 
magnanimous administration of Mr. Cleveland. In 
a word, here was a life of reason applied to works of 
human need, fulfilling what the Apostle called a 
reasonable service, and guiding many thoughtful 
minds to the simplicity which is toward Christ. 

On the Sunday after James Freeman Clarke’s 
death, Phillips Brooks spoke of him in Trinity Church 
as follows: “He belonged to the whole Church of 
Christ. Through him his Master spoke to all who 
had ears to hear. He was a living apostle to the Church 
of God which is in Boston. It is a solemn moment 
when the city, the church and the world gather up the 
completeness of a finished life like his and thank God 
for it... . Let us thank our Heavenly Father for 
the life, the work, the inspiration, of His true servant, 
His true saint, James Freeman Clarke.”’ 

I might add many other illustrations of religious 


vision flowering into social service which represent the 
Unitarian tradition. We have in our own generation 


new problems to meet, and the men whom I have | 


described would be the first to encourage new ventures 
of faith. It may be none the less instructive and 


reassuring to reflect on the inheritance we have re- 
ceived and the pit from which we have been digged. | 


A young tramp stood at my door some years ago 


asking for work, and, though I was much in doubt | 


whether he really wanted work, I introduced him to 


my back-shed where a pile of wood was waiting to be | 
sawed and split. An hour later I looked in on him to | 
see whether he was still at work, and he described | 


| 
| 
| 


to me his flight from home and his hard life as an — 


unemployed tramp, though, as he said, not a mendi- 


cant. One thing, he added, kept up his hope. He came, | 


he insisted, from a self-respecting and decent home, 
and it was only restlessness that drove him abroad. 
“Thank God,” he said, “I have at least a pedigree.” 
We, too, my brethren of a common faith, have in 
many instances been led from our spiritual homes, 
perhaps by a spirit of restlessness, and some of us have 


wandered through dry places seeking rest and finding. 


none. Is it not pleasant, amid these new experiences, 


to cherish one reassuring reflection: Thank God, we | 


have a pedigree. 


Unitarians---Urban and Rural 
John M. Trout 


MINE question claiming attention from the 
Z| Commission of Appraisal, now beginning its 
work, is the relative status of urban and 
‘ite rural societies in the Unitarian body. Some 
basic data for this study is already at hand in the 
various denominational summaries given in the 1926 
census of religious bodies in the United States. This 
census reveals a general trend in nearly all denomi- 
nations toward urbanization of membership. The 
general trend is more marked for churches than for 
population as a whole. In 1926 more than sixty percent 
of the recorded and reported membership of all re- 
ligious bodies in the United States was in incorporated 
communities of 2,500 or over, whereas, in 1930, only 
slightly over fifty-six percent of the total population 
was In such areas. 

Unitarians are more predominantly urban than 
the population as a whole, and rank very close to the 
top in the proportion of both societies and members in 
urban areas as defined above. Out of a total of 358 
Unitarian religious organizations reported in the 1926 
census, 296, or approximately eighty-one percent, are 
urban, leaving only fifty-seven rural organizations for 
the entire country. 

Reckoning on the basis of reported membership, 
urban proportions are even more marked. Only about 
eight percent of our membership is put down as rural, 
that is, living in unincorporated communities of less 
than 2,500. In Massachusetts, where the liberal 
movement began more than a century ago when the 
country was predominantly rural, the proportion of 
societies and of membership in rural areas is somewhat 
larger, but is still far below averages for American 
religious bodies as a whole. Nearly half of the total 


Unitarian constituency is in Massachusetts. 
proportion of rural membership rises from eight to 
approximately thirteen percent. - 

It is interesting to compare Unitarians in this 
respect with religious bodies kindred in spirit and 
having many of the same backgrounds. Of the Ameri- 
can Universalist churches over fifty-three percent are 
reckoned as being in rural areas. Of the Congrega- 
tional churches thirty-three percent remain rural. 

Comparison of all these liberal groups with such 
powerful orthodox bodies as Baptists and Methodists, 
North and South, indicates what small inroads the 
freer churches have made among the masses of 
American rural population. Here the proportions 
range from ninety-two to eighty percent of the societies 
and from seventy-two to forty-six percent of the 
membership rural. 

As one would expect, the average membership in 
rural Unitarian churches is smaller than average rural 


membership for the country as a whole, standing at | 


eighty-three per church, as against 115 for the country 
as a whole. On the other hand, due probably to en- 
dowments and the use of subsidies, the average rural 
Unitarian religious society is better off financially 
than the average rural church for the country as a 
whole. Average annual expenditure for all purposes 
is reported as $2,635 among Unitarians, as over against 
an annual average of $1,400 for all purposes in rural 
churches of the country. 

Incomplete and bare as this summary of facts 
appears, it does, nevertheless, raise a lot of questions 
into which the Commission of Appraisal will doubtless 
inquire. 

Has planning for progress of rural churches been 
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superseded or subordinated in Unitarian policy, 
especially in those decades during which there has 
been a great rush of people from the country to larger 
_ towns and cities? 

Have mission and other funds been used most 
advantageously for the inspiration of vital liberalism 
in rural areas? 

Has the Unitarian message been conceived and 
expressed in terms simple, familiar and cogent enough 
to appeal to the understanding and sympathy of rural 
populations? 

Are we developing a liberal ministry, more or less 


specialized, capable of doing adapted, creative and 
permanent work among country people? 

Has liberalism as represented by Unitarians a 
genius for constructive work in small and scattered 
units, or does its future lie with privileged classes or in 
more or less highly centralized bourgeois elements of 
the population? 

Any light which the Commission of Appraisal 
through its investigations may be able to throw on 
these and kindred questions will be useful not only for 
Unitarians, but for all denominations dealing with 
American conditions. 


Father Coughlin---Adventurer Extraordinary 


Larry S. Davidow 


PD na UT of the slough of the depression many strange 
J 


~'/¢) 


names and faces have been whirled into 
the public view. And none so strange and 
spectacular as the “radio priest” of the 
Shrine of the Little Flower. 

Just a few years ago, Bishop Michael J. Gallagher, 
head of the Catholic diocese which includes Detroit, 
sent out to the Woodward Avenue and Twelve-Mile 
Road, just north of Detroit, a young priest, who had 
been associated with Assumption College, a Catholic 
institution, on the Canadian side. Then, he was un- 
honored and unsung. With a modest wooden church, 
in a sparsely settled community, it seemed that the 
young cleric was destined to labor in a vineyard that 
was barren and unpromising. Such seemed to be the 
inevitable fate of Father Charles E. Coughlin—doomed 
to a place inconspicuous and unnoticed. . 

But this new warrior in the Catholic faith had 
other ideas than the conventional one of routine 
parish work. He was attracted by the idea of expand- 
ing his audience beyond the four wooden walls of his 
very modest church. He would take to the radio. He 
would reach out to listeners untold in numbers. He 
would sound a voice touching on social questions. He 
would break with the traditional role of the parish 
priest. He would tread paths untrod before. He would 
pioneer. 

So began the career of Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin, admittedly one of the most influential voices in 
contemporary American life. It is not exaggerating 
to suggest that at this moment Father Coughlin is 
second only to President Roosevelt in personal popu- 
larity. How did this priest succeed to the dizzy heights 
that he still holds? — 

At the outset, the radio priest began an indis- 
criminate attack on all ‘“‘isms,’ lumping together 
Communism, Anarchism, Socialism, and the like, as 
synonymous terms. In his first broadcasts, he clearly 
indicated a confusion of thought and a lack of fa- 
miliarity with basic principles concerning matters of 
politics, economies and social questions. But he did 
talk about subjects that have been thought dry and 
uninteresting. He began with only one radio station. 
Father Coughlin denounced certain obvious evils. 
In the meantime he learned of his mistakes through 
spirited letters that he received from listeners who 
took issue with him over crudities and misinformation 
that were conspicuous in his earlier talks. He started 


ISD} 


Ce 


if ig 
Cane 


to learn about some of the subjects that he was dis- 
cussing, and became more discriminating in some of 
his observations. He actually learned about a whole 
world of economics, politics, sociology and kindred 
subjects, which he so bravely essayed to discuss 
when he first began and of which he then knew so 
little. 

Most important of all, Coughlin quickly learned 
that there was a veritable ocean of discontent that 
was seething everywhere. He quickly discovered the 
note that he could strike and find immediate response. 
And so, from then on he has cleverly given voice to 
that sense of discontent, rage, impotency, despair, and 
desperate hope that growing millions are feeling as the 
years of the depression pass on with the never-ending 
exaction of toll. 

People soon found that there was one program 
on the radio that was not devoted to dance music, 
comedians, and the general run of inconsequential 
stuff that still predominates our broadcasting. There 
was one person who was giving voice to the sense of 
dissatisfaction of which there seemed to be so little 
external evidence. Here was a new prophet who was 
sounding the protest in favor of the dispossessed, the 
unhappy, the hopeless, the despairing. And the 
audience that began to tune in on Sunday afternoon 
to hear the priest of the common man, grew, and grew 
amazingly. 

Not only did Father Coughlin discover that he 
was striking a popular chord, but he also found that it 
paid as well. Contributions began to pour in, so much 
so that the radio priest found that he could expand by 
undertaking to speak to even larger audiences through 
a radio chain. His small, modest wooden church, 
which still stands, has been supplanted by the building 
of an imposing edifice and striking tower, the cost 
of which has run into hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
all of this made possible by money sent in by his radio 
audience. 

Some of the more popular themes that proved 
sure successes involved the denunciation of the 
bankers, gambling in Wall Street, the insecurity of 
jobs, loss of homes and inadequate wages. His popu- 
larity grew by leaps and bounds, and in even greater 
ratio his assurance and confidence. He began to have 
assistants, priests, who did research work for him and 
who furnished him with the factual data that is so 
conspicuous in his talks. 
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About two years ago, when Michigan began that 
march of closing banks, which resulted in the national 
bank holiday edict of President Roosevelt, the Detroit 
bankers were attempting to fasten responsibility upon 
the Federal government for the failure to reopen the 
two largest banks in Michigan. The local press, in a 
large measure, gave aid and support to the bankers in 
the diatribes against the government. ‘The late 
Secretary of the Treasury, William Woodin, did not 
hesitate to telephone Father Coughlin, asking him to 
deliver a broadside against the Detroit bankers, as a 
measure of defence against the attacks of the banking 
fraternity. On such heady diet as this, the ego of 
Father Coughlin grew. He found himself a national 
figure, able to attack even a prince of the church, like 
Cardinal O’Conneil of Boston, and found that he 
could do so with virtual impunity. Even Alfred Smith, 
Democratic candidate for President in 1928, ad- 
mittedly the outstanding Catholic layman in America, 
was successfully attacked by Coughlin in Smith’s own 
stamping grounds, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, and the crowds gathered there applauded 
the withering assault upon one whom it had ¢o re- 
cently cheered to the very skies. 

However, it is a rule well known to those experi- 
enced, that, if one goes gunning for big game, one must 
not be vulnerable oneself. This, Father Coughlin has 
not always kept in mind. His fulminations against 
stock gambling in Wall Street lost some of their effec- 
tiveness when it was learned that the reverend gentle- 
man had himself been indulging in an effort to increase 
his holdings by playing the market. While it is true 
that information of the radio priest’s aberration was 
made available by what Coughlin claimed was a 
breach of professional etiquet on the part of his stock- 
broker, the fact remains that gamble he did. This 
recalls to mind that old story of the Mount of Olives 
about the casting of stones. It is naturally expected 
that those professedly well familiar with the contents 
of the Bible would pay some attention to its lessons, 
especially when exhortation for a better life and 
against evil conditions play such a prominent part in 
one’s professional occupation. 

Then, too, there is that famous revelation con- 
cerning the worthy father’s interest in bimetalism, the 
increased use of silver as money. Father Coughlin has 
manifested a growing confidence that monetary reform, 
exemplified in the extensive use of silver, would assist 
in meeting the pressing problems of the depression. 
Recent years have seen increased belief in the popular 
mind that Father Coughlin was an authority on the 
money question. With his tremendous prestige, and 
particularly as a man of God, and presumably unin- 
fluenced by mundane and material matters that would 
color or prejudice the opinions of ordinary folk, what 
the reverend gentleman was saying exerted tremendous 
influence. Much to the consternation of his honest 
friends, and not wholly unexpected to the more cynical, 
who remembered the other excursions into the field 
of chance already mentioned, the United States 
Treasury Department disclosed about a year ago that 
Father Coughlin, in the names of female employees, 
was holding 50,000 ounces of silver. And if the United 
States government would adopt the freer use of silver, 
its value would be substantially enhanced, and those 


dealing in silver futures (which was the status of 


Coughlin) would find themselves generously rewarded | 


by the profits that would thus follow. The cloak of 
impartiality was stripped from the radio prophet, and 
he was exposed in all the nakedness of a profit seeker, 
nay, even worse, as a gambler, who stood to make a 


handsome sum of money if the scheme he was so} 


zealously proposing were adopted. 

Even organized labor has been offended by him. 
While holding himself out as a friend of labor, he has 
built his new $750,000 church with non-union labor. 
One of his most severe and unkind critics is the presi- 


dent of the Detroit Federation of Labor, also Roman | 
Catholic, who has not hesitated to attack Father | 


Coughlin at recent conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

An analysis of Father Coughlin’s program dis- 
closes that his panacea is devoid in general of any 
specific proposal, outside of his espousal of silver for 
currency. He lives in the realm of glittering general- 
ities, varying his program only at times to deliver 


vitriolic attacks upon individuals with whom he has 


a bone to pick. At times he wil] seek to propagandize © 
for the Catholic Church, although this is infrequent. | 


His last effort which must have met with popular 
disfavor was an attack upon Mexico. 

This is certain, that Father Coughlin, by himself, 
does not offer a serious menace as yet. As a Catholic 
priest, he labors under certain obvious handicaps. 
How far he can go in denouncing responsible and high 
members of the Catholic hierarchy remains to be seen. 


It is something unheard of in modern Catholic history | 


that a priest should be permitted to flout high church- 
men, yes, even attack them publicly. That challenge 
the Catholic Church cannot long permit. It spells the 
way for the complete breakdown of Catholic Church 
organization and discipline. 

The open attack upon Father Coughlin by General 
Hugh Johnson is suggestive of influences and forces 
that do not bode well for the future of the radio prophet. 
His spectacular rise to. fame and fortune is not viewed 
with too much friendliness on the part of other 
Catholic clergymen who have spent more years in 
service to the church and whose influence has been 


minimized, if not altogether destroyed, by one they | 


regard as an upstart. 

Let it be remembered, as Lord Erskine, the famous 
English jurist, once said, “Injustice is the only 
agitator.’’ Were there not fertile soil, Father Coughlin 
would not have leapt into the public eye. Let those 
charged with the responsibility of our economic, 
political, and social destiny fulfill their part. Let the 
American people be released from the terrible disaster 
that has overwhelmed them the past five and a half 
years, and men like Father Coughlin will not arise to 
plague and disturb. If Father Coughlin has helped to 
awaken our people, has helped to stir them from their 
sloth, has helped to make them give some serious 


thought to pressing economic conditions, the ad= 


venturer of the radio will not have strutted his few 
moments upon the stage in vain. The rise and influence 
of Father Coughlin is to be regarded as symptomatic 
of existing conditions. May action about these con- 
ditions replace mere denunciatory talk about an 
individual. 
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THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


The Catholic Church in Action. By 
Michael Williams, with the collaboration of 
Julia Kernan. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 358 pp. $2.50. 


A journalist, Mr. Williams proves the 
virtue of his calling by making a book out 
of facts which in the hands of a pedant 
would be insufferably dull. His description 
of the largest organization in the world, 
religious or other, is a fluent, charming, 
and, for all the reviewer knows, authentic 
document, full of truth and candor and 
having the pulse of news. Mr. Williams is 
editor of The Commonweal, a first-rate 
Catholic weekly, which the cultivated 


| faithful—if they are vitally interested in 


the church and in spiritual values—-ought 
to read. 

Before he took this office Mr. Williams 
was in daily newspaper work. His religious 
insight, historical scholarship, and power 
of discriminating valuation of materials, 
are brought to a high service by a graceful 
stylist in this volume, which is bound to 
increase respect for the Catholic Church. 
Mr. Williams eschews controversy. He 
confines himself to ‘‘describing—not ex- 
plaining nor defending—the animating 
principle of the various main departments 
of the Catholic Church in action.” That 
animating principle is, in Catholic dogma, 
the divine authority vouchsafed of God 
through Christ to the Holy See from Peter 
onward to this day. 

Though God is the church and the 
church is God in ultimate authority over 
matters of spiritual faith, the church has 
undergone in many respects the changes 
of a changing world. Recent events illus- 
trate. For example, the ‘“‘Roman Ques- 
tion” in Italy, and the revolutions in 
Spain, Germany, Russia and Mexico. 
These have their effect in reducing the 
material possessions and the temporal 
power of the church; they hamper and 
cripple her work; many of her members, 
especially in these revolutionary days that 
shake the whole world, fall away. Yet 
the church moves on and struggles with 
adversaries without and within, political, 
material and intellectual. Mr. Williams 
believes that at present the church enjoys 
unusual inner peace after the disturbing 
movement known as modernism of a 
generation ago. 

There are two main parts of the book, 
one on Rome, the center, the other on the 
church in the world.: The two-fold function 
of the Pope, spiritual and temporal, is 
defined, in a quotation from the jurist 
James Brown Scott. No territorial lines 
limit the spiritual domain, but the tem- 
poral domain is within the limits of the 
City of the Vatican. The present temporal 
state of the Pope and the church comes in 


the period from 1870 in which the modern 
pontiffs have administered the church in 
her most serious difficulties. The western 
nations in these years entered upon an 
intensified period of nationalism and im- 
perialism which ended in the judgment 
following the Great War. 

Through all these changes and follies of 
stupid, wicked leaders of the nations, the 
Catholic Church has. ept its course, though 
not, Mr. Williams says frankly, without 
its own errors. The whole history of the 
church has been, indeed, ‘“‘in one sense the 
record of the ups and downs, the partial 
successes, and the many failures of the 
human servants of the church in its never- 
ending effort to implement its spiritual 
forces more and more effectively, or to 
reform its organization and modes of 
action. 

One will find every important depart- 
ment and field of action in Catholicism 
described briefly but with the essentials. 
A liberal in religion uncovers before the 
vastest of institutional achievements, a 
monument on which is graven universality 
and eternity, a religion dedicated to the 
principle of authority. What a marvel is 
this of faith! Mr. Williams believes the 
church abates not, but, being divine, 
knows in all spiritual things only victory. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


* * 


NATIONAL HONOR DEBUNKED 

Peace with Honor. By A. A. Milne. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
219 pp. $2.00. 

A humorist dealing with a serious sub- 
ject can be most effective, whether for 
good or ill. Witness the recent setback to 
international cooperation given by Will 


‘Rogers. A. A. Milne is, without doubt, one 


of the ablest masters of the gentle art of 
satire writing in English, and in the book 
under review he has applied his keen pen to 
that most widely believed hokum, “national 
honor.” He makes it very ciear that there 
is no such thing as national honor, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, if there were 
any such thing, it could never be preserved 
by force. 

What is meant by national honor in 
reality he sums up in the following para- 
graph: 

“When a nation talks of its honor, it 
means its prestige. National prestige is a 
reputation for the will to war. A nation’s 
honor, then, is measured by a nation’s 
willingness to use force to maintain its 
reputation as a user of force. If one could 
imagine the game of tiddleywinks assuming 
a supreme importance in the eyes of states- 
men, and if some innocent savage were to 
ask why tiddleywinks was so important 
to Huropeans, the answer would be that 
only by skill at tiddleywinks could a 


country preserve its reputation as a 
country skillful at tiddleywinks. Which 
answer might cause some amusement.” 

In like manner Milne takes up national 
pride, and that hoary argument that 
human nature never changes. 

The church gets a rather deserved drub- 
bing in a chapter entitled ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers.”” The argument that 
Fascism and dictatorships inevitably lead 
to war is also met squarely with the irref- 
utable argument that no dictator can 
stand war, and the experiences of Germany 
and Italy are given as illustrations of that 
very point. The statesmen who hesitate 
to resort to arbitration, because arbitration 
might go against them, are politely told 
that arbitration is not a charming thing 
in itself. It is an alternative to war, just 
as dentistry, which is not a charming thing, 
is an alternative to toothache. 

Mr. Milne’s solution for the war system 
is, in one sense, very similar to the Kellogg 
pact, with the exception that he would 
have the nations renounce-both aggressive 
and defensive war, and he believes that 
the people of Europe and of the world want 
peace so much that they would stand back 
of any such pledge. So far as the national 
leaders are concerned, he appeals to them 
to remember that in the next war their 
lives, and not the-lives of women and 
children, will be most carefully preserved. 
And he suggests application of a much 
higher shibboleth than national honor, 
namely, noblesse oblige. 

Milne is an aggressive pacifist. He does 
not defend peace. It needs no defence, but 
he explodes most of the common argu- 
ments for war. He makes war not only 
horrible, but silly, not only cruel, but 
illogical, and does it with such keen logic 
and biting satire that even the most con- 
firmed militarist will be obliged to read the 
book to the end. 

Robert C. Dexier. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Arrows of Light. By Boynton Merrill. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 111 pp. 
$1.00. 


Dr. Boynton Merrill, pastor of the 
Second Church (Congregational) in New- 
ton, Mass., here makes a worthy contribu- 
tion to Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. The ten 
sermons are direct in their religious appeal, 
rich in illustrative and poetic material, and 
well written in a plain and simple style. 
Sermons on “Arrows of Light,’ “God 
Flings His Purple,” “‘The Boundlessness 
of God,” and ‘‘Knowledge and Faith,” 
stand out as strong and persuasive, arv 
give to the reader an insight into the 
religious mind and faith of the author, us 
well as, beyond this, a new understanding 
of spiritual living. Dr. Merrill is here 
shown to be earnest and well-qualified in 
his effort to lift people unto higher things. 
These sermons are good nourishment fcr 
anyone. 

Darna McLean Greeley. 
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JOHN STRACHEY AND ‘“‘AMERICANISM’”’ 

HE attempt of the immigration authorities to 

deport John Strachey appears now to have 

centered itself upon the fundamental American 
principle of the freedom of speech. The charge against 
Strachey that he was inciting the violent overthrow 
of the American government seems to have been 
without foundation, but the more important question 
of the right of freedom of speech has served to make 
clear the misgivings of many loyal citizens about the 
validity and the virtue of this fundamental principle 
of American government. 

The doubts about its true value rise from doubt 
of the ability of the people at large to distinguish 
between the truth or falsehood of arguments pre- 
sented to them which deal with policies of profound 
significance. The feeling is widespread that the people 
will be misled by specious arguments and colorful 
invective. This is, of course, a real danger, but the 
obvious solution of this problem is to grant the fullest 
freedom possible in order that all sides of every ques- 
tion may be heard in the hope that the truth may be 
reached. If there is not this minimum faith in the 
people, then the American system of government is 
doomed and a fascism is inevitable, and fascism is 
just as un-American as Communism. 

Whenever freedom of speech is attacked, it is 
because its practice injures the self-interest of someone, 
and almost inevitably the attack is made in the 
interest of so-called Americanism. When the Supreme 
Court itself has such difficulties in deciding what 


historic Americanism is, no less judicial group can} 


claim the right to impose its own opinion on anyone 
else. 


Out of the present chaotic state of uncertainty, | 
there may yet come a clear consensus of opinion as to} 
There is none yet, and} 
it can come only by the fullest and freest discussion, | 
and Mr. Strachey has aided this cause by the light | 
he has thrown on the present situation in this coun-} 


what Americanism really is. 


try. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


MORAL OBLIGATION OF BIRTH CONTROL | 


Y pIRTH control is rapidly coming to the fore as a. 


necessity of modern life. Relief authorities are 
being forced to consider sponsoring it as an_ 


aid in keeping down relief. Recently The New York 
Times carried the statement of Professor James H. 


Bossard of the University of Pennsylvania that 
families on relief have a birth-rate sixty percent higher | 


than other families living on the same standard but 
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not on relief. With taxes now the basis of relief, this 


means that these others not on relief have to sacrifice | 
in order that the relief recipients may have babies 


which they themselves cannot afford. 

However, the increased birth-rate does not reflect 
increased desire for babies. The poor, whether on 
relief or not, are desperate for release from the tragedy 
of recurring pregnancies when there is no decent 
chance for caring for the children when born. Their 


ery has reached such a volume that we suspect it has | 


reached even to the ears of celibate archbishops who 
cannot ordinarily comprehend the suffering of the poor. 
While one by one the Protestant churches are lining 
up for legal dissemination of scientific birth-control 
methods under the control of the medical profession, 
the Catholic Church has discovered a way in which 
to oppose birth control while sanctioning and en- 
couraging the use of a non-medical method. 

This practically forces the issue upon us. The 
Catholic method is as simple as watching the calendar, 


and although the Roman Church has always argued > 
that birth control would lead to promiscuity, the | 
rhythm method, sanctioned by the imprimatur of | 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, and by . 
other high Roman authorities, is the most open to. 


abuse of any method yet proposed. It will become 


common knowledge, of the unmarried as well as | 
married, of youth as well as people of the age of dis- | 
cretion, and it has grave dangers in that, although it is | 
claimed to be ninety-nine percent efficient, it is only. 
efficient in a certain type of woman and under con-_ 
ditions which cannot always be known. It is subject | 
to no limitations of law or availability, for it can be — 
passed by word of mouth, and an attempt to prohibit | 


it would have to make possession of a calendar a 
criminal offence. Its extravagant claims will mislead 


—— 


people into dependence upon it, with consequent dis- | 


illusion and resort to criminal practice to avoid parent- 
hood. Abortion will increase sharply. 

It seems to us that the situation calls for open 
support of birth-control clinics using scientific reliable 


methods under the control of reputable physicians, © 


methods which can be limited to people who should 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
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have them, and that it also calls for public education 
as to the danger of all other methods. Pressure should 
be put upon Congress to force revision of the laws 
prohibiting use of the mails or any common carrier 
for transportation of information and materials to 
doctors and hospitals, and every town should have 
publicly supported clinics for the instruction of such 
married people as should have it and cannot get it 
from a doctor. 
Robert Weston. 


* * 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


N certain cafes of the “rive gauche’ in Paris one 
| finds a type of artist found nowhere else in such 
intensity and abundance. There are certain 
outward signs which make this type quite easy to 
discover. Individualistic in dress, long of mane and 
claw, they are practically all victims of a hydrophobia 
both internal and external. Their lives are devoted 
to art. It forms the entire subject of conversation. 
Sustained by innumerable bocks, from morning to night 
they talk of art—its technique, theory, philosophy. 
What searching criticisms, what fulminating condem- 
nations, what delicious scorn! What theories of beauty 
—inexpressible, intangible, elusive—catching the in- 
terest but baffling the understanding! Always talking 
art. In the early noon, upon arising, they dip their 
croissants in the cafe creme of one of the humbler cafes 
down the Boulevard and, as the sun progresses, they 
work their way from cafe to cafe up the Boulevard until, 
after a night of talk, they greet the dawn from the 
trottoer du Dome. Always talking art. 

But the talk dies away, and they go home to their 
studios—studios filled with dust and inconsequential 
and piffling sketches and things that are better left 
unseen. Their art is sublime in plan and theory and 
talk, but when it comes to actual expression or creation, 
there is nothing to show. 

One sometimes wonders if there isn’t something 
of a “rive gauche’’ situation among our leaders of 
religion. There is plenty of philosophy talk, debate, 
argument, criticism, theories to benumb the intellect 
and scare the layman. It is very impressive. Yet re- 
ligion is not a fund of talk or even a system of thought. 
It is a way of life. In life only is real religion found. 
The theologian is talking about God. He has spun 
theories of absolute and value. Does he live God? 
Does his life know the spiritual qualities that come 
from the living God? This is what matters, not what 
he says. The professor has worked out a social gospel 
in its political, economic, and religious aspects. Is he 
living the brotherhood of mankind? Is it a theory or a 
reality in his life? This is what will convince men. 
Religion is the world view that a man lives, not a 
system of thought. 

This living quality of religion is what influences 
men. This is the power that makes progress. his is 
the authority behind the command, ‘Leave all and 
follow me,”’ that makes men obey and change their 
lives radically. Emerson judges, ““What youare speaks 
so loudly 1 cannot hear what you say.”” And so the 
great world of men marks not the logic of a gospel but 
heeds the authority from a man’s life. It has always 


been so. 
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In painting, the work of art is what brings a 
message of beauty and expresses an ideal. This is 
what speaks to the soul of men rather than a discus- 
sion of art theory. In religion the real leaders are not 
those who talk, write, and weave theories “about it 
and about.’’ These, like their artistic brethren, live a 
smug little life in their own quartier, playing their own 
intellectual games among themselves and harming 
none. The great impress, the vital influence, comes 
from those to whom religion is not a cluster of symbols 
set in a system of thought, but a living, breathing, 
compelling, reality. 

Kenneth Cheney Gesner. 


* * 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESERVES 


HE strain of these hard days continues. Some 
people have not been able to keep up; others are 
still holding on, but the reserves of body and of 

spirit are being drawn upon heavily. They must be 
replenished if they are to hold out. 

It is a good time to renew an appreciation of the 
need for reserves. For security we must create re- 
serves. It is the reserve strength of an army which 
supplies its final power. No matter how strong its 
front line, without reserves the army is lost if by any 
chance the front line is broken. And so in life. The 
strain of the depression has been terrific all along the 
line, and, without reserves, weak places have proved 
fatal. You can never tell what is really in a person 
until something happens which calls for reserves. If 
he has them, you know what is in him. If he has them 
not, you know what is not in him. 

The reserves which are called upon first and relied 
upon to the last are the faiths and the assurances of 
religion. They are a definite power. They add power 
to all other powers. Tolstoi declared that ‘faith is the 
force of life.” Anyone who has been indifferent to it 
before must get hold of it now. There was great 
pressure in our prosperous past to let up on the disci- 
plines of religion, and many people are now discovering 
that when its strength is most needed, it is not there. 
They say, “I have lost my faith.” Why not? What 
have they ever done to keep it? Faith has to be culti- 
vated, built up, renewed,—not once for all, but con- 
tinually. We create a reserve of faith not for decora- 
tion but for use. It is to be called upon and used in a 
time of stress. To hold when tried,—that is what a 
faith is for. To meet the unexpected and to keep up a 
sustained effort, the faith and courage of religion are 
indispensable. 

It is just as true of the country as of the individual. 
The nation is passing the present test on its reserves. 
The money which is being borrowed today is the 
accumulated savings of the past. Without them the 
country would have collapsed. The country is living 
too on its spiritual reserves,—the morale which our 
people have built up in the past. But in the nature of 
things, these material and spiritual reserves will not 
last unless they are renewed and replenished. Again, 
the faiths of religion are indispensable. ‘“When there 
is no vision the people perish.’”’ People who have not 
thought about that before have got to think about it 


now. ; 
Minot Simons. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PRAISE FOR THE OXFORD GROUP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

While the Oxford Group continues to 
take it on the chin from our liberal leaders, 
I wonder if the readers of The Register are 
not entitled to know that the Oxford Group 
has among its proponents leaders of 
thought, as well as great apostles of the 
application of the principles of the Gospel 
to the social problems of our day. In the 
realm of present-day theology Canon 
Streeter has no superior, and yet this man 
writes, ““I have decided that I ought now 
to cease from an attitude of. benevolent 
neutrality towards what I have come to 
believe is the most important religious 
movement of today. May I add that I 
come to the Group as one who has already 
learned something from the Group and 
hopes to learn some more, and hopes by so 
doing he may be of a little more use than 
might otherwise have been the case.”’ 

In the realm of the social application of 
Christianity who ranks above Kagawa 
of Japan? Kagawa has written the preface 
to the Japanese edition of ‘‘For Sinners 
Only,’’ the Oxford Group best-seller. It is 
too long to quote, but its general tenor is 
that Kagawa has learned from the Group, 
that he sees in it what our time of social 
change particularly needs, that it is “‘row- 
ing in the main current of pure Chris- 
tianity.” 

The Oxford Group has helped me more 
than I can say; and now I am seeing it help 
others through my agency. There are 
many Unitarians who could be helped by 
it as much as I have been. I hope ad- 
verse criticisms will not prevent those who 
feel that their lives need changing from 
giving God a chance as He is working 
today through this movement. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* a 


A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I should like to present a few thoughts 
as to the advisability of the American 
Unitarian Association maintaining a de- 
partment to formulate opinions on the 
controversial economic and political ques- 
tions of the day. 

From time to time, and in fact almost 
continuously, there are bound to arise 
important economic questions and _ po- 
litical “isms” of one kind or another that 
sharply divide honest and well-meaning 
men into opposing camps and give rise 
to much bitterness of feeling. 

These questions will, of course, be studied 
and discussed, and citizens will not only 
form their individual opinions in regard to 
them, but will join together in groups and 
organizations to further those things that 


they believe are right and just and of good 
repute, and oppose those things that they 
believe are wrong and harmful. 

But is it not evident that much wisdom 
and common sense must be used as to what 
questions may safely be grouped together 
in any one organization lest the diversity 
of views among its members disrupt the 
organization itself and render it impotent 
for good in any direction whatever? 

For example: What would be the proba- 

ble effect on a Chamber of Commerce if it 
should appoint a committee to study and 
decide on the relative merits of Moham- 
medanism and Christianity, and then 
proceed to use the funds of the Chamber to 
send the chairman of the committee on a 
speaking tour to proselyte for the winning 
side? : 
And if the committee should decide for 
Christianity, how long could or ought an 
honest, earnest Mohammedan belong to 
and support an organization that was 
tearing down his religion, regardless of how 
fully he believed in the other and original 
purposes of the Chamber? 

And how far would the matter be 
remedied by the naive assumption that 
such a committee appointed by the or- 
ganization for the specific purpose of 
formulating opinions on such subjects and 
supported by the funds of the organization 
can speak for itself only and involve in no 
way the organization or its supporting 
members? 

This all applies I think as fully to a 
religious organization as to any other, and 
I very earnestly believe that the American 
Unitarian Association is making a serious 
mistake in trying to cover too much 
ground. 

The nationalization of railroads and of 
banks are extremely important questions, 
and incidentally highly controversial ones, 
with equally high-minded people on each 
side, but are there not enough suitable 
forums for the discussion of such questions 
to make it unnecessary and unwise for the 
church officially or semi-officially to take 
sides on them. 

My own feeling is that organized religion 
is far too precious to be thus unnecessarily 
jeopardized. 

John C. Runkle. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


SINCERITY QUESTIONED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I had taken it for granted that the 
Program of Social Action was a unanimous 
statement of the committee. It was sur- 
prising to discover later that it is not so. 
Not only was there no hint of dissenting 
minority—and this is serious—but the 
majority were very insistent there should 


- making my¢suggestion as something that 


be no dissenting report. Obviously there} 
was a dissent and a determination to create | 
a false impression by suppressing it. To| 
bring pressure to bear upon the minority | 
to keep silence and thus lead people to} 
believe the report a unanimous utterance } 
is mischievous. | 
I could not help wondering just how 
many of the signers are willing to put the | 
doctrines they advocate into practice. The } 
item on racial equality is a good test of the } 
sincerity of the advocates of this program. | 
My experience is that the loudest advo- || 
cates of racial equality are most em- 
phatically against practicing it themselves. 
I speak bluntly and I believe truthfully. 
Charles Graves. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ce i 


WARNING OF FRAUD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It has come to our attention that some. 
churches in Massachusetts and New. 
Hampshire have been canvassed in the 
interests of an alleged fraud by a man 
named G. H. Blake, representing the. 
Century of Progress Company of Chicago, 
Ill., with an eastern office in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Blake offers to furnish the churches 
some talking stereopticon pictures of the 
Century of Progress World’s Fair, to- 
gether with the necessary paraphernalia 
for staging the entertainment, including 
one thousand posters. 

The price quoted is $25 and $10 deposit 
is required. Many churches have paid the 
$10 and have not heard from Mr. Blake 
again. 


Charles S. Bodwell. 
Boston. Mass. 


CLOSING THE DISCUSSION 


To the.Editor of The Christian Register: 
Your correspondents anent my article 
on “An Industrial Court” display a meri- | 
torious sympathy for suffering humanity, 
which I trust I share. With the exception | 
of Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, however, they 
seem to have missed the point. I was 


might work within the existing economic 
set-up, which latter was not my subject. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein appears to imagine 
that the nation is aroused by strikes. My 
observation is almost exactly otherwise, 
despite in some instances considerable | 
newspaper publicity. The same gentleman | 
casts doubt on the trustworthiness of 
public servants to discharge sworn duties — 
as judges, as also does Harold Buschman. 
Are these gentlemen, then, advocating the — 
abolition of the civil court, with the “right” 
of any two of us to fight out our disputes — 
in any way we see fit? 

As to Rev. Harold P. Marley’s comment 
on the failure of machinery set up by the - 
N. R. A.—that is exactly my point. It so 
happens that I spent three full days last 
week hearing cases as a member of the | 
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Regional Labor Relations Board, but 
conscious, as were the litigants, of having 
no power to issue orders that could be 
enforced. In none of these instances has 
the strike aroused the public or served the 
interests of the workers, although each 
case was decided favorably to them. (This 
not necessarily because of employer in- 
justices, but for their failure to comply 
with Section 7-a of the N. R. A. Code.) 
While all those who thus serve gratuitously 
on these boards are glad to try to be of 
use, one is finally led to wonder whether 
one’s time is not wasted under such con- 
ditions. 

My attention has been called to the 
omission of lockouts in my article. By all 
means they must be included. The lockout 
almost invariably follows the strike. If, 
instead of striking, workers had recourse 
to a court with power, they would probably 
lose less money than they do now. On the 
other hand, if they continue to strike 
simply because it is a conceded human 
right to do so, upon what do they depend 
for justice other than their own coercive 


_ .powers, which in most instances appear to 


be small? If men wish to leave their em- 
ployment because of dissatisfaction, I am 
perfectly willing that they should; but if 
they wish to secure public sympathy and 
consideration, provision should be made 
for approach in a manner likely to be 
effective and constructive. 

Perhaps I used too strong a term in 
writing ‘“‘By common agreement, the basic 
interests of employer and employee are 
identical’; but I am confident that even 
if the agreement is not common, such basic 
interests are identical. Unfortunately, too 
many employers think primarily of profits 
and too many employees shun responsi- 
bility, thereby vitiating the possible help- 
fulness of mutuality of interests. By what 
logic can it be said that it is any given 
employer’s duty to provide work under 
certain conditions, unless it be because the 
interests of society are involved? In that 
event, society must be properly repre- 
sented, which I have suggested in the form 
of a court. 

The whole discussion simmers down to 
two points: one as to whether the strike 
is an effective weapon making for justice, 
which I deny; the other, whether an in- 
dustrial court might work to that desirable 
end, which I affirmatively state as a con- 
viction. It must not be supposed that I am 
proposing more opportunities for legal 
wrangling. I would nominate such men as 
Professor William M. Leiserson and Dr. 
Edward T. Devine for judgeships in these 
courts, men who have a passion for justice 
and the wisdom to direct its operation. If 
the electorate would not select such persons 
or would have no confidence in them, were 
they appointed, how can we expect the 
same voters to demand justice just because 
we have a strike? 

Ernest Caldecott. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Worcester Church Celebrates 150th Anniversary 


The celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the First Unitarian 
Church at Worcester, Mass., was held on 
Sunday, March 17, when a congregation 
of over 600 joined in the morning service. 

In the afternoon a meeting was held in 
the parish house, presided over by Daniel 
W. Lincoln, who told of the legal and 


historical happenings when the Second 


Parish was formed, and of the other church 
edifices which were burned. He drew at- 
tention to the interesting fact that many 
families were divided in their church al- 
legiance, some members of the family 
remaining with the parent church, others 
going over into the newly formed one. 

T. Hovey Gage gave a scholarly and 
deeply absorbing paper on the first three 
ministers of the church, Dr. Aaron Ban- 
croft, Dr. Alonzo Hill, and Dr. Edwin H. 
Hall. To Dr. Bancroft, the young man 
who led the dissenting group, he paid great 
tribute. lt was due to his great leadership 
that the church owed its strong foundation. 
To it came many of the great men of that 
time. 

Dr. Hill carried on the tradition, and 
was greatly beloved by his parishioners. 
Mr. Gage gave a vivid picture of Dr. Hall, 
of his fine mind, his charming personality, 
and his picturesque and stately presence. 
Dr. Austin S. Garver and Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe, the last two ministers, were 
spoken of with respect and admiration. 

Charles B. Rugg, in a virile and brilliant 
manner, brought the history of the church 
up to date. In 1919, Unity Church, which 
had at one time been served by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, joined with the 
Second Parish Church under the leadership 
of the new minister, Dr. Maxwell Savage. 
The union has been a happy and successful 
one. The present parish house was made 
possible with the money received through 
the sale of Unity Church, and is in daily 
use with many activities. 

Dr. James C. Duncan, of Clinton, 
brought the greetings of the Worcester 
Conference in his very gracious manner. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish brought the greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association at 
the morning service. In the few moments 
given him, he expressed to the members of 
the church the appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation for their loyalty and support. He 
said Dr. Bancroft’s influence had extended 
far beyond Worcester. He was the first 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and at his suggestion, two years 
after the formation of the A. U. A., the 
important move was made to come into 
close and friendly relations with the 
Unitarians of foreign countries. 

Interesting facts concerning the forma- 
tion and early history of the Second Parish 
are recorded in a pamphlet, “Gleanings 
from the Source of the History of the 
Second Parish,’”’ written by Samuel S. 
Green. The doctrinal attitude of the 


Second Parish at the time of its formation 
is shown in the following extract from a 
sermon of Dr. Bancroft, preached April 8, 
1827. He says the society ‘‘originated from 
the difference of opinion among the in- 
habitants of Worcester on the Calvinistic 
and Arminian creeds. Questions respecting 
the divine Unity were not then agitated, 
and among those who separated, I am not 
sure there was more than one decided 
Jnitarian.”’ 

In a note to a sermon preached about 
nine years later, Dr. Bancroft writes: ‘“‘Two 
or three are after my settlement, a dis- 
tinguished member of the society came to 
me in evident excitement and said, ‘It is 
reported that you deny the underived 
Divinity of the Saviour; such a report 
credited would shake our society to its 
centre.’ ”’ 

The members of the society changed 
their views during Dr. Bancroft’s ministry, 
for when in 1821, thirty-six years after he 
began to preach to’the new organization, 
he delivered a course of controversial 
sermons, which were decidedly Unitarian 
in their statement of doctrine, he was able 
to write that they ‘‘were almost universally 
approved by the hearers and at their desire 
published.” 


* 


VOCATION DAY SERVICE 


A service long expected and long planned 
was held on Sunday morning, March 10, 
at the First Church, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Vogt 
has had in mind for years the plan of cele- 
brating trades, professions and callings 
through an occasional service. The chief 
idea has been to praise people for the good 
they do in the line of their regular daily 
labor. The church has often criticized 
business and industry for their faults, and 
often properly so, but has not enough 
praised the regular and assumed virtues 
of these enterprises. The theory of Voca- 
tion Day is to give a more positive form 
to the Social Gospel. 

This first service was in recognition of 
the craft of printing. The trade responded 
to the idea. Representatives of eight 
typographical and printing organizations 
marched with the choir to seats in the 
chancel for the service. All the items of 
music by people and choir were related 
to the theme of labor. Some of the music 
was composed especially for this service. 
The sermon set forth the underlying pur- 
pose of Vocation Day, the values of print- 
ing to all departments of life, together with 
a brief note about the necessity of religion 
for the social cohesion of all industria! 
effort. 

Extra color was given to the occasion by 
an exhibit of fine typography set up in the 
north aisle and in the library, and by the 
display of an original Coverdale Bible an | 
an original King James Bible upon the 
altar. 
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NEW YORK DISCUSSES 
APPRAISAL COMMISSION 


The Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches, which includes the societies in 
the metropolitan district of New York, 
not only functions in its two or three public 
meetings a vear, but also holds each month 
a dinner conference of ministers and di- 
rectors who gather in the afternoon, listen 
to the presentation of some topic of inter- 
est, have dinner together, and adjourn in 
time for evening engagements. The usual 
attendance at these meetings is in the 
neighborhood of thirty. 

The last two meetings have been con- 
cerned with the Appraisal Commission, 
and Dr. H. Paul Douglass has been present 
at both meetings. Dr. John H. Lathrop 
led the discussion at the March meeting, 
speaking on “What I Would Like the 
Commission of Appraisal to Show Me.” 
The first consideration should be a philo- 
sophical one: what is the philosophy behind 
our movement? Formerly our problem was 
to clarify the theological position; now, it 
is not so simple. We are confronted with 
a multitude of problems, political, social, 
racial, industrial. All these demand that 
we take some attitude towards them. Why 
should we think that a church has a func- 
tion to discharge in regard to these? The 
fact that the Commission seems to be 
concerned with this aspect of our situation 
seemed to Dr. Lathrop to be of more im- 
portance than questions of administration 
or of personnel. If we can have a working 
philosophy, these other matters could be 
adjusted. Our foremost need is to find out 
what new things need emphasis, what new 
problems are of most value. 

In the general discussion the point was 
made that this search for a philosophy 
seemed like a red herring which was being 
drawn across the trail of an investigation 
that had its beginning in a criticism of 
administration policies and lack of con- 
structive leadership. It was feared that the 
original objective might thus be lost sight 
of. One speaker pointed out that, according 
to the doctrine of instrumentalism, phi- 
losophy emerges from action and not the 
opposite. Lack of confidence in the man- 
agement may share with the depression 
the respons b lity for the marked falling off 
of contributions to denominational causes. 
The possession of large invested funds and 
the safeguarding of investments might 
come to seem more important than the 
fostering of mission enterprises. One 
speaker deplored the belief that the appro- 
priations to aided churches were so largely 
in the hands of one man, but this belief 
was declared erroneous by a director who 
was present. 

Dr. Douglass justified the procedure of 
the Commission in seeking first our under- 
lying philosophy, or in developing a new 
content for religious liberals if it could be 
discovered, but said that a study of ad- 
ministration methods would surely follow. 
He told of the thorough study which is 


being made of denominational history for 
the last few years, of the questionnaire 
which had been sent out, of the detailed 
reports coming in from the various so- 
cieties, and of the symposia conducted in 
such parishes as those in Montclair and 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Joseph Allen of White Plains, N. Y., a 
director of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, called attention to the proposed 
fellowships for theological students which 
would assign them for a year after gradua- 
tion as assistants in going parishes, urban 
or rural, for a training in the actual work 
of the ministry before they assumed charge 
of independent fields. The proposal met 
with general approval. 

PROVIDENCE LAYMEN ACT 
ON SOCIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


Another long and lively discussion of the 
Program of Social Action took place when 
the Providence, R. I., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League had as its speaker at its 
meeting February 26, Rev. Everett M. 
Baker of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church in that city, a member of the 
Department of Social Relations. Is it a 
program for “action” or for ‘‘study’’ was 
one of the uppermost questions. 

Mr. Baker referred to the clause: “It is 
the hope of the department that it will be 
used as a basis of study and the determi- 
nation of appropriate action,’ and said 
that ‘individual action” was the objective 
in the minds of the framers. 

Most of the men deplored the publicity 
given the program, but a few felt that 
there was a measure of good in such pub- 
licity in letting the world know that 
Unitarians were alert to vital concerns 
of human life. The thought of the meeting 
was crystallized in the following resolution, 
adopted by an overwhelming majority: 

“Resolved that it is the sense of this 
meeting that the ‘Program of Social Action’ 
recently issued by the Department of 
Social Relations for presentation to the 
forthcoming meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, should not be 
adopted, inasmuch as its adoption would 
be contrary to the historic position of the 
denomination, which does not favor action 
which would seem to bind the opinions or 
expressions of individual churches or 
members of the denomination. 

“The report may well be referred back 
to the department for further consideration 
with a view to resubmission, with approval 
of the directors, in the form of questions 
for study by the denomination. 

“Resolved that this resolution be for- 
warded to the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
with a request that it be conveyed to the 
A. U.-A2” 

New Orleans, La.—During Lent the 
minister, Rev. Charles G. Girelius, is 
conducting a forum every Sunday evening 
with the general theme, ‘‘Affirmations of 
Liberal Religion.” 


HARTFORD YOUNG PEOPLE 
PRESENT RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
The religious drama, “The Bells of the 
Madonna,” was presented at the Hartford | 
Conn., First Unitarian Church on a recen 
Sunday evening before a capacity audi 
ence. The production was sponsored b | 
the young people’s society of the church, in| 
recognition of national Young Reoplels 
| 
| 


Week. 

The drama, written by the late Belle RJ 
Laverack, with incidental music by Mary 
Gail Clark for bells, pipe, and song, affords| 
a rare opportunity for colorful and inter- 
esting medieval peasant costuming and 
for artistic stage effects not too elaborate 
to be undertaken by groups with limited} 
resources. 

The conception of the play, which is} 
published by the Beacon Press, is dis- 
tinctly liberal. The play is not seasonal, 
but is appropriate for any time in the 
church year. The presentation occupies a 
full evening. 

The theme of the drama was the emo-. 
tions of the Madonna expressed through) 
the ringing of the bells, and her unwilling-. 
ness to be the object of man’s prayers and. 
adoration; rather she wished to find her 
own happiness, and went out into the world 
to seek Joseph, her husband. When she 
learned that her absence from the chapel 
and the ceasing of the ringing of the bells 
had caused the superstitious villagers to 
lay the blame upon a stranger who had} 
wandered into their village, she returned 
to the chapel with a heavy heart but willing 
to sacrifice her own desires, and begged the 
bells to ring and so win the freedom of this 
young stranger, whose appearance re- 
minded her of Joseph. 

With the exception of the Madonna all 
of the roles were taken by the young 
people. An impressive candle-lighting 
ceremony followed the drama, at which a 
large number of young people were in- | 
ducted into the Unitarian Junior League, 
a service which is conducted annually. 


* * 


GREATER BOSTON CONSUMERS 


Following the lead of groups in all sec- 
tions of the country who have successfully 
launched consumers’ cooperative-societies, 
the Community Church of Boston, Mass., 
has formed the Greater Boston Consumers 
Club as an affiliate of Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, Inc., of New York, N. Y., whose - 
purposes are to awaken in consumers a 
realization of their organized power, to act 
as a collective purchasing agency, and to 
help in paving the way for a society based — 
upon the principle of production for use 
rather than for profit. 3 

Membership in the club is not Hmited 
to members of Community Church, and 
already includes names from as far away 
as Hudson, Mass. Full information as to | 
the workings and requirements of the 
organization may be obtained by applica- | 
tion to the club at 6 Byron Street, Boston. 
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VARIED EXHIBITS PLANNED 
FOR MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


Exhibits of literature and of materials 
illustrating the work of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and its chapters will be 
a feature of the Mid-Western Convention 
of the League, scheduled for Milwaukee, 
Wis., Saturday and Sunday, March 30 and 
31. Sessions of the convention will be held 
at the First Unitarian Church and luncheon 
and supper group conferences on chapter 
matters will take place at the nearby Hotel 
Astor. 

The distribution throughout the United 
States and southern Canada of the volun- 
teer field men, known as Chapter Coun- 
sellors, will be shown in a large map. 
Another exhibit will consist of interesting 
chapter programs and attractive notices 
of chapter meetings. Other showings will 
be of religious literature issued by the 
League and samples of religious publicity. 
There will also be on hand several copies 
of “A Lawyer’s Philosophy of Life,’ pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press and written by 
Percy W. Gardner, for many years presi- 
dent of the League, on the basis of lectures 
delivered by him at the League’s 1934 
Institute of Religious Education. 


WILBURN B. MILLER INSTALLED 


Rev. Wilburn Beach Miller was installed 
as minister of Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass., Sunday evening, March 3, with a 
simple, impressive service, before an audi- 
ence of over 250 members of the parish, 
personal friends and instructors from the 
Tufts College School of Religion. After 
supper provided by the Women’s Alliance, 
the installation service opened with an 
organ prelude and a processional of the 
speakers, in academic dress. Rev. Irving 
W. Stultz, minister of Channing Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., pronounced the invo- 
cation and read the scripture. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, Dean of the Tufts College 
School of Religion, who stressed the belief 
of the modern liberal in the potential 
power of personality, the worth and dignity 
of the individual. He said, “To attain an 
integrated harmony, one must develop a 
sound physical body, with the mentality in 
accord, to guide and control, in order to 
attain the highest possible spiritual nature. 
We believe that society is going to reach a 
universality, the recognition of the essen- 
tial oneness of mankind. It is no easy 
affirmation, but we face the evils and 
fight the good fight. Modern liberalism 
believes it can and must control the forces 
of earth for justice, for righteousness. On 
everyone rests the mora] command to be 
loyal to truth and goodness, as learned 
through evaluating, expanding, and by 
constantly revealing fact. Man is a part 
of the universe and endowed with a cosmic 
unity, and there is reason for fellowship 
with the universe.” 

Harold W. Austin, member of the 
Standing Committee of the church, con- 


ducted the act of installation, which was 
followed by prayer offered lon JOE, [LES 
S. McCollester. Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer of the Harvard Divinity School dealt 
with the opportunity the church offers for 
the minister, and Dr. Walter R. Hunt 
with the opportunity it offers for the 
congregation. 

After an anthem by the church quartet, 
Rev. Peter Palches, representing the 
Brockton and Vicinity Ministers’ Union, 
extended the welcome of the community 
to Mr. Miller, and Dr. Charles T. Howard, 
president of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference, brought greetings and good wishes 
from the district Unitarian ministers and 
churches. Dr. George F. Patterson spoke 
briefly for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Dr. Louis C. Cornish brought 
a sincere welcome from the Free Fellow- 
ship of Churches. 


* oe 


FRANK D. WITHERBEE HONORED 


The monthly magazine of Girard Col- 
lege carries on its cover a picture of Frank 


‘D. Witherbee, a life-long Unitarian and 


trustee of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Since 1911 he has been 
Superintendent of Admission and Dis- 
charge of Girard College, and in that im- 
portant position has received the thousands 
of boys who have entered the institution, 
has placed them in positions when they 
left the institution and watched over them 
with fatherly care. 

In the magazine, one of the boys writes: 
“He welcomes us as Kids, and having 
finished the course he bids us Godspeed. 
Our troubles—our Mothers’ troubles—our 
family troubles—become also his troubles. 
Easier far to welcome us than to speed us 
on our way, and doubly difficult these 
times—but patience—sympathy—tenacity 
of purpose—all without limit—have been 
given gladly, freely, to keep us on our 
course. Far beyond that which ordinary 
duty requires—has he given of himself. 
His spirit has entered into and enriched 
our lives.” 


* 


DR. BRADLEY’S 23rd YEAR 


The twenty-third anniversary of the 
ministry of Dr. Preston Bradley at the 
People’s Church, Chicago, Ill., was re- 
cently celebrated. During the past year 
102 new members have been added to the 
church. In addition to numerous other 
speaking engagements, he has spoken three 
times every week in his own church and a 
count of the congregation taken throughout 
February showed a minimum attendance 
of 1254. Dr. Bradley recently declined to 
run for mayor of Chicago. 

Taunton, Mass.—The average attend- 
ance at the church school of the First 
Parish Church for the half year ending in 
February has been 88.7 percent. Fourteen 
members of the school were perfect in 
attendance. 


JOYS OF MINISTRY TOLD 
BY DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


In support of the chairman of the 
“Every Member Canvass” being con- 
ducted by the First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., Rev. David Rhys 
Williams has formulated the following 
statement: 

I am glad to be the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Rochester. It seems 
to me that our church is earnestly striving 
to be true to the ideals of a liberal church. 
I am proud— 

That our church has the courage to house 
the Mothers’ Health Clinic, 

That our church provides a shelter for the 
League for Industrial Democracy Com- 
munity Forum, 

That our church has had the inspiration 
to experiment in new forms of worship 
to fit the aspirations of the age, 

That our church renders annually an 
important service to needy mothers of 


this city, 
That our church has joined the Free 
Church Fellowship, which seeks to 


unite all religious liberals of whatever 
denomination to withstand the rising 
tide of intolerance, 

That the Society of Friends has found our 
chapel a desirable meeting place, 

That the colored people of the city fre- 
quently gather under our auspices, and 
have come to look to us for sympathetic 
understanding of their problems, 

That our Jewish brethren count us among 
their closest friends, and invite us from 
time to time to join them in fellowship 
and worship, 

That our Gannett Circle is meeting a 
genuine need among business and pro- 
fessional women, 

That our young people are regularly pre- 
senting significant drama, 

That our church school teaches nothing 
that has to be unlearned later in life, 

That our Vallance class deals in contro- 
versial subjects without the contro- 
versial spirit, 

That our laymen’s club now and again 
exerts a real influence upon civic affair 
by timely discussion of civic issues, 

That our Women’s Alliance cheerfully ac- 
cepts the major responsibility for the 
church’s social service and its hospi- 
tality, 

That our trustees and treasurer have 
bravely and wisely performed the task 
of administering an extensive plant 
during these difficult times, resourcefully 
curtailing expenses without resorting 
to the curtailment of needed activities, 

That our membership, by and large, is 
civic-minded, eager to give practical 
implementation to ideals, tolerant of 
differences in opinion, harmonious in 
spirit, without cliques, and friendly to 
unpopular but forward-looking causes— 
thanks to a noble tradition. 

No minister could wish for a freer pulpit 
or a finer cooperation. 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL, 1500 
kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rey. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Salina, Kans., 
Pratt, Sunday, 6 p. m. 
1050 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 


in standard time. 
* ok 


AGAINST WAR AND FASCISM 


The Methodist Federation for Social 
Service is meeting the European war scare 
by urging all its members to join the 
American League against War and Fas- 
cism. The program of this League can be 
secured from its national office, 112 East 
19th St., New York. Those who wish to 
become active in its national religious 
workers’ committee should write to Rev. 
C. C. Webber, 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York. 


Rev. Robert Murray 
Station KFBI, 


UNITARIANS GO TO CHURCH 


On my recent visit to the Pacific Coast 
and the West and Southwest I was im- 
pressed with a number of things, but in 
view of the oft repeated statement that 
Unitarians do not go to church, it is worthy 
of notice that there are places where this 
is distinctly not true. 

In Dr. Horace Westwood’s church at 
Berkeley, Calif., the average attendance 
is well over 200. Rev. Ernest Caldecott’s 
numbers in the First Unitarian Church in 
Los Angeles, Calif., are well above 300. At 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Rev. Jacob Trapp 
fills his church. At Denver, Colo., when 
I preached there, there were over 300, 


which was Rey. Charles A. Wing’s usual 

congregation, and at Tulsa, Okla., there 

were 160, which was a few less than Rev. 

A. E. von Stilli had had the Sunday before. 

There is such a thing as so emphasizing 
our failures that we forget our successes. 
George F. Patterson. 


* * 


PICTURE UNVEILED 
AT WEST UPTON MASS. 
On March 14 in the chancel of the Uni- 
tarian church at West Upton, Mass., a 
painting by Miss Elsie Ball, whose father 
was minister of the church for forty years, 
was unveiled. Dominated by a crimson, 
light-bearing cross, which fades into green 
at its edges, the plaque depicts the life 
that comes through suffering. Two hands, 
one from the abyss and the other from the 
empyrean, against a background of blue, 
depict the love of God and His unity with 
man. 


* * 


PLAY BY YOUNG PEOPLE 


On March 29 at Brockton, Mass., and 
on April 29 at Rockland, Mass., the Bay 
Shore Federation is giving repeat per- 
formances of the play, ‘““The Blue Bag,”’ 
which it first presented at Wollaston, 
Mass. 


* 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BERNE 


The International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom 
(I. A. R. F.), in cooperation with the 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Berne, Switzerland, will hold, August19-31, 
its second international theological summer 
school, the theme of which will be, “‘Church 
and Church Office Today.” The principal 
lecturers will include Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, Mass., U. S. A., Dr: Kristian 
Sehjelderup, Bergen, Norway, Professor 
Martin Werner, Berne, Switzerland, Pro- 
fessor L. J. van Holk, Leyden, Holland. 
This summer school is worthy of serious 
consideration by all Unitarians. 


1 * 


PERSONALS 


Rey. L. M. Birkhead, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed to represent the public 
on the Kansas City regional labor board. 
Mr. Birkhead will represent public inter- 
ests in labor disputes in the Middle West. 

Rey. Ralph MHolbrooke Cheever of 
Boston, Mass., sailed on March 8 on the 
Grace Liner, Santa Inez, for a South 
American cruise. After visiting the Canal 
Zone, Columbia, Equador, Peru and Chili, 
he intends to return in May on the Santa 


Clara. 


New York, N. Y.—A series of Sunday 
afternoon lectures in different fields of 
human endeavor is being sponsored this 


month by the Laymen’s League and the 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ Church. 


On March 24, Dr. John H. Lathroj| 
spoke on ‘“‘What,I Saw in Russia,” and 0} 
March 31 Professor H. H. Sheldon’s sub 
ject will be “Light on Light, Astronom 
and Relativity.”” Other speakers in th 
series were Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, Dr 
Stephen Duggan, and Dr. Everett Deal 
Martin. 


* % 


Acknowledgments of the Americar 
Unitarian Association. 
Previously acknowledged ....... $749.2 
1934 
Nov. 30 Society in Watertown, Mass..... 80.66 
80 Associate Members ............ 7.0 
Dec. 12 Alfred S. Niles, Stanford Univer- | 
Sity,Califiy.ctyceesicls i retort 25.06 
17 Society in Watertown, Mass | 
(additional) Fo ccs seeds 5.0¢ 
21 Society in Portsmouth, N. H..... 142.7 
29 Associate Members ............ 3.0 
1935 
Jan. 3 Eastport, Me., Branch Women’s 
JAMIiame@e: 9 r ge sters sisyam ean ton eetabe 5. 
3 Society in Sturbridge, Mass...... 14.5 
8 Society in Santa Ana, Calif...... 5.0 
11 Society in Watertown, Mass | 
(additional) ya-1gsseeenne ee 50.00 
12 Society in San Francisco, Calif... 225.00 


12 Mrs. F. H. Day, Rochester, Eng- 

land 
16 Society in Belmont, Mass....... 
17 W. A. Hilliard, Fulton, Miss..... 
17 Joseph Priestley Associate Alli- 


ANCE” acces seis eee aer Prayers 10.00 
19 Society in St. Paul, Minn........ 250.00 
19 Preble Chapel, Portland, Me..... 10.00 
23 Society in Stowe, Vt............ 3.05% 
29 Society in Newport, R.I......... 63.806 
30 C. W. Paul, University, Va...... 5.0 
81 Society in Yonkers, N. Y........ 60.75% 
81 Associate Members............ 17.00%] 
Feb. 4 Society in Pasadena, Calif....... 120.004 
5 Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass. Ai eaten nee ee 25.00% 
8 Kennebunk, Me., Branch Wo- 
men’s: Alliances. 4. acces 10.00) 
11 Society in Belfast, Me........... 60.00 


11 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass... 


12 First Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass......... 137.35 
12 Dr. J. A. Lawson, Rocky Ford, 
Golo.) due ssn arses ete 5.00} 
13 Society in Lowell, Mass......... 169.28 | 
14 Sandwich, Mass., Branch Wo- 
men‘s#Aliancernc. aeons 10.00 
15 Dr. John Favill, Chicago, Ill..... 5.00 
20 Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. vn at ee 455.00 | 
21 Second Congregational Unitarian 
Church, New York, N. Y...... 150.00 
21 Society in Sudbury, Mass....... 10.00 
21 Society in Milton, Mass......... 236.26 
23 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
(additional)! see. nee ee 67.00 
23 First Congregational Church, 
INew. VorkiiNe Yin ta eee 1.00. 
25 First Unitarian Society, Newton, | 
Wass) os eccmeat trees rere 178.43 
25 Society in Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada: Ws eee 10.00 
25 Beverly; Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. thes tear coe eee 10.00. 
26 Society in Beverly, Mass.....:.. 175.00 
28 General Alliance of Unitarian 
Wiomensiven. Loins teat 10:00 
28 Associate Members ............ 2.00 
Received through the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society: 
1934 
Nov. 13 Income of Invested Funds...... 1,500.00. 
$5,163.02. 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


) Larry Davidow is an attorney. He is 
active in the First Unitarian Church, 
Detroit, Mich., is a member of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, and is 
a member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 

Kenneth C. Gesner is minister of the 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 


1! Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., and is Literary 
Editor of The Register. 


{ Francis Greenwood Peabody is professor 
| emeritus at Harvard University. He is 
a member of the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., which he served as 
minister from 1874 to 1880. He is the 
j author of “The Rhythm of Life,” 
and many other volumes. 


Minot Simons is minister of All Souls 
| Unitarian Church, New York, N. Y. 


John M. Trout is minister of the Feder- 
ated Church, Sandwich, Mass. 


' Robert Weston is minister of the First 
| @ Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * 


' ELLEN F. ADAMS MEMORIAL FUND 


Contributions totaling $250 for the 
| Ellen F. Adams Memorial] Fund have thus 
| far been received by the committee. To 
' complete the refurnishing of Room 5! of 
the Oceanic (her favorite room) will cost 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Professor Herbert H. Farmer, Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, 4 p. m. Musical Vespers, 
Mr. Robinson and choir. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; April 2-5, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


not less than $150, and it is the hepe of the 
committee that the fund may be raised to 
$300, which would make it possible to 
place a permanent memorial to Miss 
Adams in the lobby. It has been suggested 
that a clock would be fitting as such a 
memorial. A complete list of donors to the 
fund is to be given a suitable place in the 
lobby. Contributions should be sent to 
Miss Ruth M. Twiss, 38 Willow Street, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


LET US DO OUR PART 


While the Commission of Appraisal is 
doing its work, let us do ours. A part 
of our work is to help those of 


our household of faith. 


Checks should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street - = -> 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 


Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - 1.50up 
Weekly Rates 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


=| 
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Pleasantries 


Ben, aged fourteen, was reading “‘King 
Arthur” to Bud, aged seven. 


“Ben,” Bud asked, “what did those 
knights mean when they said, ‘Wit you 
well?’ ” 


After some thought Ben explained: “It | 


was just an old-fashioned way of saying, 
‘I’m tellin’ you.’ ’’—Exchange. 
* * 

A distiller sought to give character to his 
whiskey by naming it ‘‘Knute Rockne,” 
after the famous abstaining Notre Dame 
coach. However, Uncle Sam forbade it. 
Next we know, some saloonkeeper will 
name his dive, “The Frances E. Willard 
Saloon.” —Prohibition Facts Service. 

* * 

Add signs of Anglo-Orthodox rapproche- 
ment: A Colorado reader sends us a circular 
from a church supply house offering bar- 
gains in “Choir Cossacks.” 
do a Russian business.—Living Church. 

On January 24, 1848, gold was discov- 
ered in California. Where we would be 
without gold it is difficult to say, but 
that’s where we are anyway.—FPA’s Al- 
manack, Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

* * 

A purse-snatcher wearing a beard is 
operating in and around Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. This wouldn’t be Santa Claus 
getting it back, would it?—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

He ‘You see, we’ve gone into truck 
farming.” 

Visitor: “You can’t fool me; you don’t 
raise trucks—they come from a factory.” — 
Girls’ World. : 

* * 

First Hobo (surveying the stream of 
pleasure seekers): “I ’ates ’olidays.”’ 

Second Hobo: “‘Yes, makes yer feel com- 
mon when nobody ain’t workin’.”—Ex- 
change. 

ok * 

Insurance companies have doubled their 
rates on private jewels. Why not wrap 
them in cellophane, where no burglar can 
get at them?—Jackson (Miss.) Duily News. 

* * 

First Little Girl: “What’s your last 
name, Ella?’ 

Second Little Girl: ‘‘I don’t know yet; 
I’m not married.’’—London Answers. 

Judge: ““What were you doing in that 
place when it was raided?” 

Locksmith: “I was making a bolt for 
the door.’’— Wise Cracks. 


* * 


The boys of 1776 were pretty dumb. 


After gaining their independence they 


didn’t demand a _ bonus.—Birmingham 


News. 

Half the world wonders how the other 
half got to be relief-project foremen.— 
Lake Butler (Fla.) Times. 


We hope they 


DIREC TO Rex 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Orgamzations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


| 
4. 
| 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Introducing bs 


The Register 
To New Friends 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


DRIVING TO MILWAUKEE‘ 


| today. Association with the Uni 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D; 


In Response to Repeated Suggestion 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry ey 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa, 
tion address | 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


—for the Mid-Western Convention of 
the Laymen’s League, Saturday an 
Sunday, March 30 and 31? 


—If so, fill up your car with delegates 


—For Saturday dinner reservations 


HOWARD G. BROWN 
301 Brumder Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 


FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


In contributions must be had before Apri 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 

Has your church done its part as yet in thi 
common obligation ? 


write 


Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mas: 


I enclose check or currency. 


$3.00 


